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V.— ETYMOLOGICAL STUDIES. 

I. 

Mulciber, mulcere, marcus, marcere, palaxos. Murcea, murcus, 
murceus, murcidus, /li/xapxu^. 1 

The name of Vulcan which stands first among the words that 
head this article seems to have roused the curiosity of the Romans 
themselves. In an inscription 2 " Volcano mitt sive Mulcibero L. 
Vettius," it is taken to be a euphemistic or propitiatory way of 
deprecating the fierce ravages of fire : compare Ev/zewSes. Festus 
s. v. says 'Mulciber Volcanus a molliendo ferro dictus,' and he is 
followed by Corssen, 3 who connects it with mulceo in the same 
sense of ' softening ' the iron, translating it ' schmelzbringer ' and 
comparing the Sanskrit mrig touch. 

On the first of these derivations we must remark that we shall 
find ' soothing, treating gently ' to be a late meaning of mulceo, 
whereas Mulciber has every appearance of being a very old word 
(cf. infra). On the second, that this meaning of ' melting ' does 
not seem to be established for the root. 

It cannot be denied, however, that there is a connexion between 
Mulciber and mulcere, so that we must examine what primitive 
notion that verb points us to. 

Now, very fortunately, we have enough passages left us to deter- 
mine the original meaning of mulcere, one very different from its 
later one, yet allied to it. I shall arrange the illustrations in order, 
beginning with the latest. Thus we have in * 

Ovid Fasti i, 259 mulcere barbam = stroke his beard. 

Ovid Fast. 5, 161 frigidus Argestes summas mulcebit aristas = 
brush the ears. 

Cic. Arat. 88 mulcens tremebundis aera pz'nnis = whisking 
the air. 

1 In this paper, I have for the sake of convenience given the roots in the old 
Schleicherian forms. 

'•'Orelli, 1382. s Ausspr. I 2 166. 

4 1 ought to state that in some of the passages there are various readings, due 
no doubt to the unusual meaning of the word, but I see that the readings which 
I have given for the Lucr. and the Cic. have the weight of Mr. Munro's author- 
ity (note on Lucr. /. c.) 
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Lucr. 4, 138 nubes concrescere in alto cernimus et mundi 
speciem violare sereni, aera mulcentes motu = tossing the air (vio- 
lare suggests more force than in the last example) ; and finally 

Ennius ap. Priscian 9, 870 (Vahlen 257) mulserat hue navem 
compulsam fluctibu' pontus = had beaten, struck the ship. 1 

Thus we see that originally mulcere meant the same as mulcare 
to beat, or strike. We may compare for the change of meaning 
the German streichen, to ' strike,' or ' stroke,' and ' strike ' and 
' stroke ' themselves. 

Now we might at once derive Mulciber from mulcere or mulcare 
in the sense of ' blow-causing,' ' striker,' ' hammerer '. And the 
derivation would be quite unexceptionable ; for -ber 2 can be used 
for ' causing ' as in lugu-bri-s ' causing grief.' But I think we can 
go back further still. The analogy oifulcio and farcio 3 suggests 
that the root mule is weakened from an earlier and stronger form 
marc 4 with the same meaning as mule; and Corssen has seen 
that this is the case in proposing to connect it with the Sanskrit 
marg which is referred by Curtius 5 with more probability to other 
words. 

An intermediate step male is seen in the Greek /id\Ktj, the 
Parian name for " a chopping block," Hesych. ; for the mean- 
ing we may compare marc-ulu-s, which shows the active side of 
' striking.' Mar cuius a ' hammer ' is a diminutive from marcus for 
which we have the evidence of Isidore Origin. 19, 7, 2 "malleus 
vocatur quia dum quid calet et molle est caedit et producit : mar- 
cus malleus maior et dictus quod maior sit ad caedendum (!) : mar- 
cellus mediocris : 6 marculus malleus pusillus "; and also of Feslus 
s. v. marculus, " Marculus diminutivum a marco." For an 
account of these various hammers see Rich, Dictionary of Anti- 
quities s. vv. and the drawings there. The following are the defi- 
nitions he gives of them : Malleus (3) " a large mallet used by 

1 The idea that mulserat is from mulgeo here is absurd. 

2 See Corssen /. c. 

s The connexion of these words has been established in an appendix to my 
edition of select elegies of Propertius. 

4 This root mark is an expansion by k of the root MAR which Max Miiller 
has discussed so fully (Science of L. II 314 foil.) 

5 Curt. Grundz. 5 463 (II 6r, Eng. tr.). 

6 1 have little doubt that a marculus has been omitted between mediocris and 
marculus, so that we should read ' marcellus mediocris (marculus) : marculus mal- 
leus pusillus.' For it seems impossible to suppose that the marcellus was larger 
than the marculus. 
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smiths at the anvil, the head of which was either formed entirely 
of iron or of wood bound with iron." Marculus " a smith's ham- 
mer ; and, as the word is a diminutive, it will represent one of the 
smaller kinds used with one hand." Marcus " a large iron-headed 
hammer used by smiths such as we call a sledge hammer." This 
word marcus meant originally the ' striker '; and so the ' hammerer ' 
or ' hammer.' In the general sense of ' hammer ' it was, however, 
early replaced by its diminutive marc-ulu-s — a very common occur- 
rence in language, and especially common in the case of names of 
tools, vessels, etc., e. g. in anulus, cir cuius, trulla and others — and 
it was itself confined to the meaning of large hammer or sledge 
hammer, in fact to the hammer par excellence. Thus the marcus 
became especially distinctive of the smith, and in particular of the 
smith of smiths, the fire-god Vulcan. Mulci-ber then, his attri- 
bute, represents him as the ' hammer-bearer,' and is best illustrated 
by an ancient gem 1 called Vulcanus taediger where the god ap- 
pears with a large hammer in his right hand and a torch in his left. 
It may perhaps be advanced against this com exion that in other 
compounds the suffix -fermeans rather 'causing ' than ' carrying' 
or ' holding.' But we must remember that the original significa- 
tion was ' carrying, bearing,' not ' causing,' and that so it would be 
rather matter of surprise if the original meaning were preserved 
in no word, than that it is preserved only in one, and further that 
the neuter words vela-bru-m, candela-bru-m, etc., do give this 
meaning of 'bearing, holding,' in the shorter form -bro. Again the 
antiquity of the name, to which I have already adverted, must not 
be disregarded in discussing this question. The form -ber carries 
us back to the period before BH had become b in the middle 
and/ at the beginning of words, when the root BHAR, bear, still 
retained its aspirate. Subsequently, when the BH split into initial 
/"and medial b, the bh in bhar became b even in compounds, if the 
consciousness of the composite character of the word had been 
obscured. And this was the case with Mulciber. For it was a 
proper name, and, as such, followed the law of language, the exist- 
ence of which Max Miiller 2 has established, that proper names 
soon lose their connotation and merely indicate or denote persons, 
etc., without reference to their qualities. Men ceased to think of 
the word Mulciber as a compound indicating an attribute of Vulcan, 

1 Mus. Florent. Gemm. Ill, xl. 3. 

2 Science of Language II ix. and following. 
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and treated it accordingly as a simple word which simply denoted 
him. Contrast with this name Mulciber the epithet caducifer, 
which was formed at a much later time, to denote a foreign attri- 
bute of a god. To return to marcus the striker. It suggests at 
once the praenomen Marcus and tempts us to explain it as the 
striker, the smith. 1 But it is perhaps safer to explain it with Zehet- 
mayr, Worterb. s. v. as a 'weakling.' Compare Flaccus and see 
below. The English smooth, which originally meant soft = Germ. 
geschmeidig, shows an analogy to a word derived from our root. 
This is lutkaKos, 2 the original form of which is /laXx-o-y, preserved in 
the gloss of Hesychius ^oXkov, /xaKaKov. The a is epenthetic as 
Curtius rightly observes. So that fi a X a < 6 s and smooth both meant 
originally ' beaten ' or ' forged soft.' 

Marceo, too, may be put here. Its fundamental meaning is not 
so much to 'begin to die ' or to ' decay ' as to ' become soft, flabby, 
squashy, to begin to rot,' which is the sign of decay. Thence in 
a metaphorical sense to become feeble, languid. A few examples 
are marcentes uvae, grapes on the turn, marcentes silvae, marcentia 
guttura, of the flabby throat of an aged ram, Ov. Met. 7, 314; mar- 
cens stomachus, a languid appetite, marcere luxuria (compare d/3pds. 
fjuxkaKos, mollis), to languish in luxury, marcens animus conjoined 
with corpus lorpens. 

Other words which show the root are 

Murcus ' a coward,' (cf. mollis from the simple root MAR). 

Murcei pwdds gloss. 

Murcidus 'slothful,' Plautus Epidicus III 1, 12, all of which 
show u for a, as is also seen in Murcia, an old name of Venus, Varro 
Ling. Lat. 5, 154, Fest. p. 148 Mailer, etc.; representing her as 
' breaking ' or subduing and enervating the minds of men. The 
spelling Murtea is probably due to a popular etymology from 
myrtus (murtus). 

Finally, one word shows the root reduplicated, viz. 

Mi-papx-us a dish of hashed hare. 3 

1 1 do not wish to raise the question of a connexion between smith and smite. 
See Skeat, Eng. Etym. Diet. s. vv. 

2 Curt. Grundz. 5 327 (No. 457) treats it somewhat differently. 

s Dlintzner (Kuhn's Zeitschrift 14, 196) also connects mulcare with mollis and 
mulier. 
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The ancients explained this word to be Aior 0oi/Xt?. A modifica- 
tion of this derivation, removing some of the difficulties that at- 
tend it, is adopted by Pott 2 and C. Alexandre. 3 They take it to 
be a compound of aios (8e6s~) and (3dXXo (j3ouX^). To say nothing 
of the improbability that a syllable and that an accented one (2id- 
po\\a) should have been lost, or of the very artificial meaning — 
' will of God ' — which is quite unsuitable to so old a word, the deri- 
vation must be summarily set aside for assuming it to be a com- 
pound of words belonging to two different dialects, <ri6s being La- 
conian and f$6\\a Aeolic. 

The termination -v\\a in 2i'/3uXXa may be compared with that of 
"Hp-v\\a, Bpd<r-v\\o-s, Aepx-wXXa. It is probably for vkya by pro- 
gressive assimilation, so that 2i73-i>X-Xa 4 is from a stem aifi-vko 
(cf. Kctp-uXo-y, etc.) -f- fern, suffix ya. 

The root would appear to be <ri/3, for which we shall expect to 
find in Greek the alternative form i'0, as the initial spirant is usually 
lost, though sometimes retained. This form 2(3 is found in Hesy- 
chius Ifirjvoi' voepol in which the same suffix appears as in d-jiev-iji/d-j, 
a-KaX-rjpo-s. The root sib (o-t/3 i(3) may be traced in Latin too in the 
old words sibus Fest. 16 (Mtlller, p. 148), 'callidus sive acutus, 
persibus Fest. s. v., and Plaut. and Naev. quoted by him there, 
persibe perite Varro L. L. 6, 6. 

This root sib may be further connected with the root SAP to be 
wise, found in sap-io <ro<p-6-s, etc., the A being weakened to i and 
the P to b. 

2i'/3-uX-Xa then will mean the ' wise woman,' or perhaps the ' little 
wise woman,' the suffix -v\o being used, as is not unfrequent, in a 
diminutive sense. And the Sibyl will be so named because she 
knows the sacred secrets of destiny. The transition of meaning 

1 This article, which, like the rest of this paper, I have had in MS. since 
1877-8, was written in ignorance of Max Muller's discussion of the word (Lec- 
tures I 95) and the remarks of Bdttger thereon (cited by Vanicek, Worterb. 
s v.). I have however left it as it stands, as besides being an independent 
treatment, it adds some fresh particulars to the discussion. Max Muller's 
sapius sabius does not suit the conditions nearly as well as sibus, Osc. sipus. 

2 Zeitschrift VI 133 sqq. 

3 Alexandre, Excursus in Sibyllina, p. I. 

* Max Mailer (1. c. infr.) thinks that Sibylla was an Italian word originally. 
This is certainly possible ; but there are the two following objections. Sibulla 
is not, I believe, found in any Italian dialect, the Roman writers borrowing it 
from the Greek, and the v in 2('/3ivUa is a genuine Greek weakening. 
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may be compared with that in witch and wizard by Anglo-Saxon 
witan to know, and the Latin saga compared with prae-sag-us, 
praesag-io. 

Some other proper names probably come from the same root, 

2tf$-vp-Ta-s, 2i(3-vp-To-s and 2i0u-ri-os. 

Flagitare. 

This word is derived by Corssen 1 from a root BHRAG to shine 
or burn, seen in flag-rare, etc., so that it means to ' desire hotly.' 
This does not suit the uses of flagitare which express the forcing 
of one's desire upon others rather than the feeling of it oneself. 
The word means ' to demand earnestly, to be clamorous for a 
thing,' rather than ' to be hot for it.' It seems better then to look 
for other words that may be related. Such we find in flag-rum, 
flag-ellu-m ; flig-o, pro-flig-are, Gothic bliggvan, beat. The root 
is BHLAG and its meaning to ' beat' 

Flag-ita-re then is a frequentative meaning to ' beat frequently,' 
press, importune : compare obtundo and Virg. Aen. IV 447 haud 
secus adsiduis hinc atque vocibus heros tunditur, i. e. by Anna's 
importunate prayers. 

For this, the original meaning of the word, inter cutem flagitatus 
Festus p. 82 (Muller 4, note), compared with the equivalent intra 
cutem caesus Tertull. Pall. 4 is decisive. 

Formido, fippj, er %rjp, %apda<Tco, etc. 

Corssen 2 derives formido from a root DHAR to make fast, and 
explains it as " die festhaltende unbewegliche Macht der Furcht," 
quoting in support of his view the definition of formido as metus 
permanens Cic. Tusc. IV 8, 19. He forgets however that the per- 
manence of the fear is expressed in the suffix -ido (which, as in cu- 
pido lubido, denotes a state of feeling) ; and he gives no instance 
of root DHAR being used in this meaning. 

Before offering another connexion, I must notice one or two 
slight clues that some uses of formido supply. It is used with 
horribilis Cic. Fin. 1, 19, 63 horribiles formidines ; Virgil Georg. 
4, 468 has caligantem nigra formidine lucum, which points to shud- 
dering awe ; and its use as a ' scarecrow ' may perhaps be partly 
determined by the fluttering of the feathers of the scarecrow as 
well as by the purpose it was intended to serve. Is it too meta- 

'Ausspr. I 2 398. 2 Ausspr. I 1 48. 
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physical to suppose that the tremulus horror of the branches Ov. 
Met. 9, 345 is also included in the expression ? Probably it was 
the observation of these and similar passages that led Freund 1 to 
his conjecture ihat/ormido was connected with horreo. I shall try 
to show that this conjecture is on grounds of sound and of sense 
unexceptionable. 

Horreo is for kors-e-o, and its root is GHARS which is seen in 
Sanskr. hrish (for harshf to bristle, become erect (of hair), cf. har- 
sha bristling of the hair, but generally joy. GHARS is probably 
expanded by s from a simpler root GHAR, for which see below. 

Now/ may represent original GH in Latin ; indeed both/ and h 
are frequently found together in the same word as representatives 
of the original aspirate. Examples are [aedus, i,ariolus, {.ordeum, 
£ostis, Jolus, etc., so that there is no improbability in supposing 
horreo and formido to come from the same root GHARS. Lastly 
an s may have fallen out between the r and m m/ormido ; though 
it is also possible that the word may have been formed from the 
unexpanded root GHAR. 

The original meaning of horrere was plainly to ' bristle ' or to 
' stand on end.' If there was ever a verb */ormire, as Corssen 
thinks, it meant ' to be bristling or have one's hair standing on end '; 
and so formido would mean/ear, the mental state which induces 
these corporeal manifestations. 3 

In the case of this root, as also in that of asper (for aster), Lith. 
asztrus, Ch. SI. ostril sharp, we have the notions of 'pricking, 
prickly, rough ' passing into each other. The shortest form in 
which it appears is GHAR, with the meanings to 'prick,' 'tear,' 
' scratch ' of sharp things. 4 

We find it in the following words : 

Xapaa-a-a (for xap-aK-ja), in which the root is expanded by -ax, to 
make pointed or sharp, to tear or scratch. 

1 Lat. Wdrterb. s. v. 

'Generally meaning to rejoice. The double signification runs through the 
derivatives. 

3 The erection of the hair, if we are to trust the evidence of language, and 
there is no reason why it should lie, seems to be by no means confined to 
states of terror, but to be characteristic of excitement generally. Mr. Verrall 
reminds me of the curious word bpaoloneiia (-eo) apparently from bpo6$, 2,ott6s 
(cf. bpaddpig). The Skt. hrish shows it for joy, and Darwin's Expression of Emo. 
tions, p. 24, mentions it in anger. 

* This root is treated, though inadequately, by Vanicek, WOrterb. 253. 
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Xdpag, from the same stem x a P aK - (compare <f>i\ag by $uX<Wg>) 
in the sense of ' anything with a point, anything that can tear,' a 

Stake, etc. Cf. HeSychillS x<*P aKes ' rd<ppos Kai aKav6d>Sri <pvrd Kai ot 
KaXapoi. 

Xapla (xap-i-a) fiovpos Hesych. Compare /U-pa from root AK, to 
be sharp. 1 

XapdSpa (xnp-a8-pn) a ravine or rent in a hill. 

XdpvfZSis (xdp-u^-8-t-f) is similarly a yawning gulf. It comes from 
a stem x a P v fi- with parasitic 8, compare xoX-v,3-S-iko-? from xaX-u/3-, 
nd\-vfi-8o-s by the side of pd\-vft-os and Curtius Grundz. 5 654 (II 
299, Eng. tr). 

XaXui^ (xdX-i^-f) 'steel' 2 itself is from the same stem x a p- v P~, 
but the p is weakened to X. 

Xapros (xap-To-s) /3aKTijpi'a, Hesych. For the meaning we may 
compare Aristoph. (m£6pevos paKTtjpia. 

Xdp-rqs (xap-T^-O may be compared also with some probability in 
the sense of the ' torn off sheets of the papyrus.' 

Xt]pafi6s (xip-afd-r) a ' hole scratched in the ground,' shows the 
vowel as rj. Hesychius gives also x"P a P m ' h "i* y^ Sido-rao-is- dlov 

XVpapds. 

In the following words the same root is to be observed redu- 
plicated : 

Kdpxapos 3 (icdp-xap-o-s) 'sharp, pointed, jagged,' Alcman, etc.: 
derivatives of which are Kapxapias, a kind of shark ; Kapxapodovs, 
' sharp-fanged.' 

KapxaXeos (/cap-xuX-t'o-r) shows also the p weakened to X and 
resembles in its meanings the Latin asper, both in that of ' rough 
with thirst ' = Virg. siti asper, and metaphorically in that of ' rough- 
ness of temper,' ' fierceness.' * The same word appears with a 
slightly different meaning in 

KepxaXeos ' rough, hoarse,' which connects closely with some 
words that show the reduplication in a mutilated form xepx? 
such as : 

1 Xoip&s a sharp reef for ;^op-y-a<5-c also may be compared. For the epen- 
thesis cf. x°~ l P°S below. 

2 Xafacdg (xaA-Ko-g) and xd^i>i> are more naturally referred to this root than 
to GHAR, shine, from which Vanicek derives them (p. 244). 

3 So already Benfey, W. I 203. 

4 1 cannot share Fritzsche's doubts, Curt. Stud. 6, 293. 

6 See the instances referred to by Curtius, Index, under bead ' Broken Re- 
duplication '; gurg-es, root GAR, is one of them. 
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Kepxvos {ntpx-vo-i) ' roughness,' -6s ' rough'; Ktpxvu ' be rough,' etc. 

There is one word containing the simple form of the root which 
must be examined more minutely. 

Xdppr) is a case where two distinct words from different roots 
have been confused, xdppr) from root GHAR, to rejoice,"has been 
confused with x<*ppn fr° m root GHAR, prick or tear. 

xdpprj (A) in the first sense is undoubtedly found in Pind. 
Ol. 9, 129. A confusion with x^PPl (B) or an attempt to make 
one sound combine two meanings is found in II. 13, 82, x<*PP-ti 
yrjBoa-woi where x<W"7 is chiefly martial spirit. 

Xdppt] (B) from root GHAR 'to prick, tear' means properly 
1 pricker' : so (1) a spear-point, Stesich. 92 (89), Ibyc. 58 (53). 
(2) battle, fight, as tearing flesh and shields. Cf. Horn. X pda pifcav- 
res — Srjovvres fioclas. Then, chiefly through the influence of phrases 
like x"P/"! y XeXa#oi/ro, pvt]<ravro, (3) desire for fight — spirit of battle, 
as in II. 1. c. and II. 13, 104 dvd\Ki8e- oiS' em xapw, the concrete 
being put for the abstract. Compare our English expression ' he 
has no fight left in him,' and the Latin certamen} 

The other derivations do not satisfy the meanings of the word. 
Curtius connects it with root GHAR, ' glow,' in the sense of the 
'heat of the struggle'; this does not account for B(i). Liddell 
and Scott's derivation of it from x ai P a , ' the stern joy that warriors 
feel,' is quite unsuited to the Homeric combatants. 

Incohare, cohum. 

The shifting of the h in incohare from the end to the beginning 
of the syllable is probably due in part to the influence of the 
absurd derivation from chaos, and in part to the tendency to aspi- 
rate mutes followed immediately by a vowel, which was an affec- 
tion of the later Latin speech. The order of the forms is incohare, 
incoare, incnoare. 2 We have the same order in coH^r^, coors, 
cors, caors. We must start then with the form incohare and 
cast about for some word connected with it. Cohum is one which 
at once suggests itself. 

Now there are two old words which both appear in Festus s. v. 
(M tiller, p. 31) as cohum. The glosses are : 

(A) cohum poetae caelum dixerunt a chao ex quo putabant 
caelum esse formatum. 

1 Tantum certamen animorum imbiberant, Livy 2, 58, 6. The use is charac- 
teristic of simple thought and the picturesque style. 

2 Compare Doderlein, Syn. Ill 158 n. 
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(B) cohum lorum quo temo buris cum iugo colligatur, a cohi- 
bendo dictum. 

In (A) the h is probably due to the derivation from chaos or to 
confusion with (B). An older form which is found in Ennius is 
count. ■ Count has lost a v and is connected, as Dacier x has seen, 
with caelum (for cavilum) and cavus, so that coum caeli (Enn.) 
means the hollow vault of the sky. 2 

In cohum (B) there is no trace of an earlier form. Thus, so far 
as the form goes, it may be connected with incohare. We must 
next examine the meaning. 

Incohare does not mean nearly so much as incipere. It is 
rather 'to set about' a thing than 'to take it in hand' (incipere); 
it is opposed to perficere, while incipere is the opposite of desinere. 
This rudimentary beginning, this bare promise of completion is 
well expressed by the metaphor, ' to put the cohum or yoke-strap 
on the plough.' The plough is not in the furrow, the cattle even 
are not in the yoke, and the only sign of the ploughing to come is 
the pole with its yoke-strap attached. Metaphors from ploughing 
are not unfrequent among the agricultural Romans : compare 
exarare, delirare, cussiliris. 

Our next endeavor will be to find words in other languages with 
which cohum is connected. The h points to an aspirate and a root 
KAGH or KAKH, a parallel form to KAK. Cohum coincides 
strikingly in meaning with the Sanskrit kakshas, which means 
amongst other things ' a girdle, an elephant's girth.' So kaksha 
is ' the end of the lower garment tucked into the waistband.' The 
first meaning of KAK seems to be to ' bind ' as Fick (I s 36) gives 
it. Then it means to 'bend.' 3 So the Eng. ' bind ' and 'bend' 
themselves. Of the meanings given for kaksha m. and n. and 
kaksha by the P. W. that of ' girdle ' comes from its being a ' band '; 
by an easy transference we get that of 'wall, enclosure,' and meta- 
phorically that of border, bound, or ' orbit' Then it is used of a 
' bend ' in the body, the ' armpit.' Perhaps its use for the ' side ' 
is a special development of this as the P. W. takes it ; but prob- 
ably it has also been colored by the meaning of ' bound.' In the 
moral region ' bendings ' mean ' twistings,' pretexts, strophae or 
' sin '; compare kankara wicked, kacc'ara the same. The uses ' like- 

1 Quoted by MUller on Festus, /. c. 
- Curtius, No. 79. Fick II 3 62. 

3 The meanings of the Skt. kak are, according to the P. W. ' schwanken, un- 
bestandig sein, ttbermuthig sein, dilrsten.' 
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ness' and 'emulation' seem metaphors from yoking. We are 
told iungere pares. From ' bend ' we get to ' hiding place,' bends, 
curves and holes affording concealment. Hence kdkshas R. V. 10, 
28, 4 is a 'hiding place,' and kakshyds, id. 5, 44, 11, probably 
' secret.' Compare the P. W. s. v. kakshya, kakshya, f. (a) girdle, 
(b) upper garment, border of a garment, (c) surrounding wall, 
enclosure, (e) similarity, (/) anstrengung, kakshya, n. (a) wag- 
schale, (J>) a part of a carriage (wagon). 

The same root, see Fick (/. c.) and Diefenbach Gloss. H. 4, p. 494, 
is very fertile in words denoting parts of the body, amongst which 
we may mention nox-aw), 1 where there is no reason to suppose a 
previous form Ko£-eowj. It comes straight from the root, whether 
in the form KAK or KAGH I shall not determine. Both forms 
will suit it and both have authority. KAK gives Goth, hahan, 
KAGH O. H. G. etc. hangen, Eng. hang, Lat. cingo, O. H. G. 
hag, horse. Cohum then means ' yokedand,' and the h is for 
medial GH, as in traho, veho, etc. 

J. P. POSTGATE. 
1 Ar. Equ. 424 is a curious instance of to Ko^ova being a hiding place. 



